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CHARACTER OF ROUSSEAU, 
ANDA 
NOTICE OF HIS ELOISE AND CONFESSIONS.* 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 


‘THERE never yet existed an author who so com- 


chanical occupation. We do not remember the pre- 
cise way in which this aversion showed itself, or 
whether Rousseau’s father were living at the time 3} 
but we distinctly recollect, that the embryo sophist 
ran away from his employer, and pursued his course, | 
unaccompanied, except by a bounding heart, and a) 
slight—a very slight—stock of money, over the heaths| 
and mountains of his native land. In one of these | 








pendence, and secure what he called * freedom ot 
thought and action,” he employed himself in copying 
music, by which drudgery he contrived to earn a de- 
cent subsistence, up to the moment when he was 
taken under the especial protection of the august fa- 
mily of Montmorenci. Shortly after his introduction 
to this family, at their express desire, conveyed to 
him in the most flattering terms, Rousseau quitted 


pletely divided the suifrages of the literary world as || €xcursions, he chanced to light upon two young ladies, | Paris, and went to reside with them at a smell cot- 
Rousseau. By one party he has been cried up as an|| whom he assisted over a running stream, and at whose) tage, built for him near their own mansion; where, 
angel; by another, he has been written down as a|| house he spent one or two delightful days. This in-| partly to beguile leisure, partly to put forth his pecu- 
demon. One class says he is above all praise; an-| cident, though trifling and scarcely worth mention in} liar notions on all subjects where the heart is con- 
| itself, is important as it regards Rousseau. Hisever-| cerned, he engaged in the composition of Eloise, 


other, beneath all contempt. This reader finds in his) ’ 
|| creative mind, fascinated by the courtesy of these fair} which, when published one or two years afterward, 


ethics the very perfection of nature ; that, the utmost |; | , 
plausibility of art. Meanwhile, all agree in this one |uoknowns, at once robed them in drapery rere turned the hearts and heads of France, and rendered 
point—namely, that, whether justly or unjustly, he has | from the wardrobe of a well-filled fancy ; and, as he its author an object of universal attraction. 
exercised a despotic influence over his age; taught | reality of their appearance wore off, it laid the eet It was about this period that the fatal warp in judg- 
the inost indifferent to feel, the shallowest to think, || ation of that beautiful idealism, which Madame de! ment, of which we have before spoken, put forth in 
the most abject to stickle for freedom of thought and | Warrens strengthened, Madame de Houdetot con-) Roysseau's mind all its most diseased and humiliating 
action. Unlike Voltaire—who disseminated his most/ firmed, and which afterward shone forth to the admi-| g-centricities. Nursed in solitude, he had formed 
pestilent doctrines, and broke down the barriers of | ation and regret of thousands, in the unequalled cha-| potions of friendship which reality was sure to disap- 
| point. He had expected to meet in life with the 
dint of searching irony—Rousseau enforces his opi- | It was some time after this rencontre, that, fatigued |) + faultless monsters” of fancy. Every fresh ac- 
nions by the most winning and specious sensibility. | with walking, hungry, penniless, and dispirited—the quaintance was accordingly hailed at first with the 
He reaches the reason through the heart. We do not, | past wretched, the future a blank—the young Rous- | utmost enthusiasm, which, however, soon subsided; 
in the following cursory sketch, intend to be the apo-||seau knocked for charity at the gate of a good-natured | disgust ensued, then suspicion, then alienation, and, 
Jogists of this extraordinary writer—to palliate his | widow lady, named De Watrens, who at once, with) finally, invincible aversion. [It was in this way that 
glaring obliquities of thought, his insidious senti-| all the generous inconsiderateness of a woman, lis-) his connexion with Diderot, D'Alembert, Voltaire, 
ments, or distorted truisms: these sufficiently con-||tened to his petition, gave him good advice, supplied, Saint Lambert, Grimm—to whose gossiping memoirs 
demn themselves without our aid: all that we here! him with food and money, and sent him home. To! we owe so much delightful scandal—and a hundred 
profess to do, is to account for their origin, to trace | this acquaintance=-thus strangely commenced—-must) others, began: in this way, too, it terminated. Even 
their progress, and to show how, notwithstanding their | be traced much, indeed the greater part, of those sin-| the noble family of the high constable—to whom 
apparent moral beauty, they led, as they must always | gular obliquities in judgment and feeling which de-| Rousseau was indebted for almost every comfort his 
lead, from sophistry to doubt, from doubt to despair, | formed the otherwise acute mind of Rousseau. Cir-| hypochondriacal temperament would permit him to 
from despair to utter, irretrievable desolation. i cumstances, or, as he himself would call it, destiny,! enjoy—were not secure in his mind from reproach. 
From his earliest infancy, Rousseau, who inherited | threw him, some years afterward, when a youth of| This evinced itself in the most petty and humiliating 
from nature the utmost fragility of cunntibitiainial one or two-and-twenty, for the second time into the! manner. If they ever invited him to the chateau, it 
which, by the way, is one of the strongest fosterers of hands of this lady. By degrees he secured for hun-) was, he said, to make a butt of him; if they respected 
intellect—was, by the force of circumstances, thrown | self an interest in her heart, which, however, in the) his infirmities and his solitude, they treated him, he 
ipon himself for bis amusements. At an early age, || headlong infatuation of the moment, he was content| would add, with contempt: either way, they were 


truth, reason, and moral and religious rectitude, by | racter of Eloise. 


| 
| 
} 
| 





he was apprenticed to a clock-inaker at Geneva, whom 
he describes in his Confessions, as a man just suffi- 
ciently intellectual for his occupation, but nothing 
more. With this person, of course, he could hold no 
communion—no interchange of thoughtor sentiment; 
his extreme delicacy of framne, nervous to a degree 
bordering at times upon madness, equally forbade his 


|to share with another. From this hour, his mind re-| 
ceived a warp; from this hour he learned to become 
| sophistical, in order to justify his own conduct; and! 


| opinions, insincere at first, acquired, by long habit, 
jand by being perpetually brooded over, an air of de- 
cided truth. The daily romance of his life—unoccu- 


pied, except in rambling about a sublime neighbour- 


sure to be wrong, and himself the injured party. 
Such feelings—which, though carried to the extreme 
in Rousseau, are by no means restricted to him—are 
the necessary results of an ill-balanced temperament 
While youth lasts, they are, in some degree, kept un- 
der by the generous buoyancy, and freedom from 
distrust, of that age; but as years roll on, and the 


engaging in the usual sports of childhood, and he was | hood, where he familiarized himself with the loftiest | simplicity of life becomes discoloured with the taint 


consequently thrown upon books for his recreation ; 
which books, had they been supplied to him by some 
ound, 
might, in due course of tune, have given a philoso- 
pher instead of a sophist to the world. Unluckily, 
they were all, with one or two exceptions, of a chival- 


well-ordered, and enlightened individual, 


rous and romantic cast—there was little or no equi- 
poise to counteract their effect; and it may readily 
be conceived what impression such works, fascinating 
at any period of life, must have made upon the un- 


forms of natural beauty, and fed and strengthened a/ 
| strong but diseased mind—confirmed these optnions | 
until, at length, all that was sound and sterling in 
thought, gave place to art and sophistry. This me- 
|ditative and impassioned mode of life, which, while 
jit strengthens the sensibility, wholly unfits it for so- 
/ciety, was pursued by Rousseau for many years. Oc- 


|casionally, indeed, he visited Paris, where his exqui- 
jsite relish for music, and the circumstance of his 


having composed a successful opera, procured him) 


formed mind of a youth, who had never known the | admittance to the highest circles; but his mind could} 


of the world, the counteracting power is lost, and the 
mind compelled to drift headlong at the mercy of @ 
Rous- 
seau'’s invariable defect was the substitution of feel- 
ing for principle. He had few speculative opinions 
independently of sentiment: this with him was every 
thing ; it made him the leading writer of his age, and 


wild, capricious, and jaundiced disposition. 


it made him a wretch. He seemed altogether to throw 


overboard the notion that man is as much the crea- 
ture of reason as of sensibility; he objected to Hume 
that he was dispassionate, and to Voltaire that he was 


salutary restraints of scholastic discipline, had never | not adapt itself to the etiquette of a court, his pride, || a wit—as if such peculiarities were not strictly within 
° ! 4 

been taught to bridle his passion, to tame his enthu- |too, forbade all approach to friendship, and he lived |! the province of nature, as much, and even more so, 

siasm, or square his imagination agreeably to the dic- || a hermit even within the atmosphere of Versailles. | than his own forced and heated fancy. But he paid 





tates of a healthy judgment. Of course, the first effect 
produced by such books, was a disgust for his me- 











* This masterly and eloquent sketch of the charaeter of Rousseau 
and bis werks, is from @ late London pubiication 








| Before this, we should observe, he had, from some 
jcause or other, separated himself from Madame de 
|| Warrens, and now lodged in the house of a wis} 


| family. Meanwhile, to satisfy his notions of inde- 





the penalty—and a dreadful penalty it was—of this 
infirm quality of mind. After hurrying from place t 
ace—from Geneva to the Hermitage, from the Hex 


' mitage to the Boromean islands; after having been 
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driven from one country with contempt, and received ||full toward the sun, with the devotional aspect of a||ties. If, however, she did not encourage such attach 
in another with enthusiasm; after wandering for sven parsee. By this time the evening had far advanced, | ment, she would not rest satisfied, as Eloise—and 
over Europe, and even venturing into the extreme re- and his friend endeavoured to persuade him to return |; herein lies an additional violation of nature—is repre - 
cesses of Wales—this poor, wretched misanthrope—| into the house. But no; his last moments, he was) | sented to have eee, with mere theoretical guilt 


alone, forlorn, deserted in his age, owning kindred) ||resolved, should be spent in the open air. And they /In like manner, a husband described as being en 


with none, rejecting pity with scorn, and rep® aying || were so. Scarcely had the sun set, when the eyes of|| dowed with an almost romantic sense of honour, 
and even with a sceptical turn of mind that had its 


kindness with distrust ; a pensioner, yet professing in- | Rousseau began also to close ; his breath grew thicker, | 

dependence; a slave, yet a braggart of his freedom—_| |and was drawn at longer intervals; he strove to speak, || origin in principle, would never, consistently with 

returned once again to Paris, from which, after a brief, | | but finding the etfort vain, turned toward the friend these qualities, look with indifierence on the hazard- 

restless stay, he finally set out for one of the adjacent | ‘at his elbow, and poimted with his hand in the direc- | ous Condition of a wite who tod daily on a precipice 

provinces, there to close his eyes and die. |tion of the red orb, which just at that moment drop- || enwreathed with flowers: he would either snatch her 
The manner of his death has been variously related. ped behind the horizon. ‘This was his last feeble | trom the brink, or perish with her. But, supposing 


Some say that he committed suicide; others, that he peaohan peng an instant longer, and Rousseau h: ad, ihe relied on her self-possession for her satety, he 
was attacked with a fit of epilepsy ; others, that he fell | ceased to live. | would then show himseit utterly unacquainted with 
a victim to that unconquerable dejection which, for | We stop not to detail the particulars of the sensa-| the human heart; 
years, had been preying on and withering the energies |iion that his death occasioned throughout France || Y'@¥ed as a man of the world, or 4 man of honour— 
of his mind and body. In this state of doubt we shall, || but, contenting ourselves with this brief and meagre, | ;and Rousseau invests him with both qualities in the 
as a matter of course, incline to the charitable side, || but impartial memoir, Come at once to the conside- extreme —Mu nsv ur de Wolmar must be set down a 
and take asour guide a slight memoir, penned a few | ration of his character as an author. And here, if we) 4 picturesque but ludicrous anomaly, 
days after his decease, and widely circulated through- || could forget the insidious principles that every where!) As the characters of Eloise are unnatural, so also 
out Paris. According to this narrative, Rousseau had | pervade his works, and lurk ke thorns beneath the|| are the sentiments—those, at least, which profess to 
been ailing for some weeks ; but it was not until within | flowers of his intellect, our task would be one of un-|| adapt themselves to reality. They are couched, a 
a day or two of his death, that he anticipated the | mixed praise. But we cannot do so; a regard to the | we before observed, in sweet and honied language 
slightest danger. His love of nature—and this, be it'|decencies of lite compels us to remember that the/| yet inculcate the most permecious morals. They bub 
said to his honour, was an enthusiastic passion that j writings of Rousseau teem with the most pestilential | ble up with apparent artlessness from a good and be 
neither age nor infirmity could quench—remained | doctrines, couched in language so beautilul, eloquent, /pevolent heart, yet are tamted all over with miasma 
with him to the last. He rambled daily to a summer- jee it the fancy is flattered, while the judgment is) Vice is taught to lisp the sentiments of a generous 
house situated at the bottom of his garden, and there, } wheeled on to its destruction. The Eloise—that un- || wisdom ; ; the language of the Cecropian Pallas is 
seated with some favourite book in his hand, would | ‘equalled model of style and grace—is full of certain | mouthed by the Cyprian Venus; Eloise prates of ho- 
send his thoughts abroad into eternity, on whose |! apUvating simplicity, that seems the inspiration of | nour, Samt Preux of reason, and both, of the charms 
of patriarchal innocence and simplicity. It was upon 


su that, in either sense, whether 


threshold he was even then unconsciously standing. |! an unsophisticated nature. But it sets out in wrong || 
A few friends who lived near him, and who, by re-| principles ; it requires the reader to grant that female} a principle pretty similar to this, and at least with 
specting his infirmities, had, somehow or other, con- || modesty is Consistent with immoral conduct, that vice |) equal sincerity, that the Gracchi complained of sedi- 
trived to preserve his good opinion, occasionally called | 1s only vice when detected, and that the heart is the | tion. Ithas been the object with many undoubted mo- 
in to see him; and to them ouly was his approaching | best and most correct moral guide through life. This) ral authors, to paint the fascinations of vice in th: 
change apparent : he himself was alternately sanguine | last is an extravagant Utopian doctrine, at variance | most alluring colours, in order to contrast it after 

and desponding to the last. On the morning of bis | with principle, at variance with all that has made so- || ward with the penalties it must pay perforce to virtue, 
dissolution, he had risen sooner than usual, and after |ciety what it is, and still contributes to preserve its |and thus to work out a more obvious and impressive 
passing the earlier parts of the day in pain, grew con-|/decorum. Yet it is the key to unlock the mysteries! homily. ‘This is not the case with Rousseau. Vice, 
siderably better toward evening, and requested to be |of Eloise. The heroine is there represented as a|| throughout his Eloise, robed in the garb of modesty 

wheeled out in a low garden-chair toward his fa-|/ young lady full of superlative sensibility, without) is tiumphant; she is even pitied, and monopolizes 
vourite summer-house. ‘The day until twelve o'clock | judgment, without principle, though eternally boast-| the tears due to her celestial adversary. Who, ex- 
had been clouded, but it cleared up at noon, and the || ing of both. Attached enthusiastically to Saint Preux, | cept by the determined efforts of a strong mind, can 
freshness of air, the hum of the insects, and the fra-|/ the friend and instructor of her youth, she is yet com-|/ bear for an instant to condemn Madame de Wolmar— 
grant perfume of the flowers as they lifted up their) pelled, by the force of circumstances, to link herself the beautiful—the sensitive—the confiding? Who 
heads after the rain, revived the languid spirits of the || ind fortunes to an atheist. She has a large family ;/|| can forget her high-wrought, impassioned youth, her 
invalid. For a few minutes he remained absorbed in|! but, though guiltless of infidelity toward her husband, || exceeding love of nature, of art, of all. in short, that 
thought, in which state he was found by a neighbour |! her mind has received a taint. Her very last letter—|| contributes to the grace, the ornament, and the sim- 
who had accidentally called in to pay him a visit. | th: at affecting composition which it is scarcely possi-| ‘plicity of existence ? Even up to the present moment 

** See,” said Rousseau, as he approached, * how beau- | ble to read without tears—though dated from a death- | ithough years have elapsed, fashions have changed, 

tifully the sun is setting! I know not why it is, but a bed, breathes the spirit of incurable infatuation. To Hand fi literature has diverged into new channels, she is 
presentiment has just come over me, that 1 am not) make matters worse, the object of this infatuation re- lever visibly before us. ‘Ihe rocks of Meillerie breathe 
doomed to survive it. Yet I should scarcely like to! turns, after a long absence from abroad; and, not-||of her—Clarens is eloquent of her name—Vevay 
go before it has set, for it will be a satisfaction to me—| withstanding that his presence must be a perpetual | whispers it through all her woods—and the evening 
strange, perhaps, as it may seem to you—that we memento of the past, replete with danger, Madame | breeze, as it sighs over the blue waters of Geneva, 
should both leave the world together.” His friend—|| de Wolmar—the married name of Eloise—receives | repeats the last parting that rent the souls of herseli 
it is he himself that relates the story—was struck by | him with unfeigned ecstacy, and not only insists on jand her unforgotten lover. She has a distinct—a se 

the singular melancholy of this remark, more espe-| |his taking up his abode exclusively with her, but— } parate—an undivided existence in our memories; fox 
cially as the philosopher's countenance bore but too) grateful, no doubt, for the valuable moral principles||the Eloise, be it observed, is not a book to be laid 

evident an impress of tts probable truth. According- || which he has instilled into her own mind—isindiscreet, ll aside with childhood ; it grows with our growth, and 
ly, he strove with officious kindness to divert the || not to say mad, enough to propose him as a tutor to!) strengthens with our strength ; we abjure its principles, 
stream of Rousseau's thoughts: he talked to him ot her children. As if her own invitation were not suf- | j but, despite ourselves, we hug its sensibility to out 
indifferent matters, hoping thereby that he would re- || ficient, her husband is persuaded to add his entreaties,| hearts; and even when we repudiate it as the tru 

gain his cheerfulness, but was concerned to find that) even though that husband has been previously made || liber amoris, it puts forth new claims to our admira 
every attempt was vain. Rousseau, at all times an) acquainted with the circumstance of Saint Preux’s|/tion by its exuberant fulness of ideas, its ingeniou: 


egotist, Was now solely occupied on the contempla-|| former intimacy with his wife. Now, all this, we! sophistry, and faultless style. We own throughou 


j! 


tion of himself and his approaching change. His | roundly assert, is monstrous, and has no prototype in|/its pages the presence of a powerful and analytical 
thoughts were immoveably fixed on death: he felt, nature. When we say no prototype, we would be un-{mind, | that has studied—deeply studied—the origin 
he repeatedly exclaimed, that he was fast declining; derstood to mean, that it has never been, and never! and progress of even its slightest emotions, and noted 
and, every now and then, after closing his eyes for a/| will be, found connected with the refined sensibility ||them down, fresh as they rose, one after the othe: 
minute or so, would languidly open them again, as if|| and exquisite sense of decorum with w hich Rousseau, from patient and acute investigation, with all the ove: 
for the purpose of remarking what progress the sun | hes invested these inconsistent creations of his fancy. || whelming earnestness of sincerity. 

had made toward the west. He remained in this A wife anxious for her children’s morals, proud of|| The ** Confessions,”’ like the * Eloise,” abounds 
state of stupor for a considerable time, when suddenly | her husband, and passionately devoted to the pure and |in impassioned sentiment, but possesses in parts a 
he shook it off, gazed about him with nearly all his | simple enjoyments of home, would never peril her) vein of indignant sarcasm, of which the other is de- 
wonted animation, and after bursting into a feeble || own reputation, or that of her family, by encouraging I void. It is the history—and a mournful one it is—o! 
rhapsody about his unwearied love for nature, turned . an attachment at variance with the most obvious du-.| Rousseau's own mind; of his progress from childhoo: 
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to age, from first enthusiasin to final despair. It is full |jter of his productions, they inculcate—the Confes- | Hazlitt, in particular, who, in his clouded moments, 


of detailed accounts of Madame de Warrens, Therese, |j sions more especially—an impressive, but unconscious | 
and his unrequited fondness for Madame de Houdetot. || moral. They convince the unformed, wavering mind, | 


It is, in fact, the autobiography of an ardent, self- jo true happiness is only to be found where it holds 
willed mind, at one time capable of the lottiest Sighs} in respect the social and the moral duties; that sensi- 
of virtue ; at another, equal to the most contemptible | bility, without principle, is like the tower built by the 
misdeeds. 
eandour that could atford to acknowledge that, in||into annihilation, and that every departure from vir- 
order to avoid punishinent, it falsely accused a poor, | tue is a departure from enjoyment, even though com- 
unfriended maiden of theft, and the meanness that/'panioned by supreme abilities. 
could stoop to act so? But, from first to last, Rous- I Having thus discussed impartially the character of 
seau was the child of caprice; his actions were all | Rousseau’s chief works, it remains, as some slight 
impulses—they could never be relied on. || apology for their obliquities, to say a tew words re- 
With regard to the literary exceilence of his Con-||specting the age in which he flourished. He wrow 
fessions, it is lavish and splendid in the extreme. Each | at a period when the French mind, drugged with 


chapter abounds—as suits occasion—in passages of |a long course of anodyne literature, made up from 





unaffected simplicity, of glowimg declamation, of en- | prescriptions unchanged through a tedious succession 
' 

ergetic scorn, and sweet descriptive beauty. In proof jot ages, was eagerly prepared to receive any altera- 

of this, we may adduce Rousseau’s account of his first | tive that might exhilarate its mteilectual constitauon, 


What can be more inconsistent than the || fool upon the sands, which the very first wave swept} 





introduction to Madame de Houdetut—of his solitary 
walk every morning, to steal one look at this idol of 
his enthusiasm—of tis proud expectations—unwea- 
ried attachment, which neither absence on his own 


part, nor indifference on that of his mistress, could | 


extingnish—and of his subsequently blighted hopes. 
Nor is that passage to be forgotten, wherein he de- 
scribes his ecstatic feeling of enjoyment, while sailing 
about at evening im his buat, far away from the sight 
of the human countenance, and surrounded only by 
the grandest forms of nature—the towering mountain, 
the shrubless crag, the soft, luxuriant meadow, through 
whose daisied herbage wound a hundred silver rivu- 
lets, sparkling im the red sunset, and lapsing on then 
course in music and im happiness. Yet the whole 
passage—beauulul as it undoubtedly is, and conceived 
in the rapt fervour of poetic imspiration—1s false to 
nature, and e juivocal in sentiment. tis in direct 
contradiction to the experience ol ages—surely entu- 
tled to some little deterence even from so headlong a 
reformer as Rousseau—which has left it on the re- 
ords of a thousand volumes, that the unreasonable 
indulgence of solitude ts a tactitious feeling, engen- 
fered by a diseased, and continmed by an unsocial m- 
tellect. Adnid passages, however, of such doubttul— 
to say the least of them—seusibility, it ts delightiul 
to catch now and then glimpses of another and a no- 
bler nature. Itas like the bursting in of a sudden sun- 
hine upon November's gloom. Of such a redeeming 
haracter 1s Rousseau’s account of the periwinkle, 
which, by accident, he picked up in one of his Alpme 


botanical excursions. Ulis simple exclamation ot de- 


ight at the recogoitien, ** Ah, vorla la pervenche 
zoes deeper to the heart than a thousand elaborate 
homilies. It was not the mere flower itself, but the 
associations thereby engendered, that tilled his eyes 
with tears, as he pressed it with fervour to his lips. 
Light-and-thuty years before, while rambling with 
Madame de Warrens through the same neighbour- 
hood, he had gathered that very flower. Time had near- 
ly etfaced the circumstance from his mind—age had 
reptover him—the objectol hisunceasing attachment 
had been long since consigned to the earth; buthere was 
atalisman to recall the past; this little simple mountain 
plant bore about with it a magic power that could roll 
back the wheels of ume, and array a haggard soul in 
the same sweet freshness which it wore in the morn- 
ng of existence. As regards the pervading spirit 
of the Confessions, it isa work which sets out ina pen- 
sive vein of reflection, and terminates in the darkest, 
the fiercest misanthropy. Yet, whether for good or 
evil—whether to sear with scorn, or melt with tender- 
ness—the spirit of a mighty genius moves along each 
page, free, undisguised, and unchartered as the wind 
Indeed, had Rousseau shown but half as much talent 
n palliating misery as he has shown tn forestalling 
ind aggravating it, he would have been the greatest 


| Previous to his time, France was trammelled by Arts- 
‘totelian regulations, which, whether tor the drama, 
|the closet, or the senate, prescribed one unitorm style 
\of Composition—correct, but cold—polished, but in- 
'sipid ; founded essentially onthe unitative, and depre- 
|cating—as was the case with the Augustan age in 
| England, which derived its mental character trom 
jthe French court—any departure from the old esta- 


| blished classics of Greece and Rome as downright: 


||unadulterated heresy. Voltaire was the first to break 


through the ice of this formality; he threw a vivity- || 


ing power into literature, which sparkled with a thon- 
''sand coruscations, and drew forth the dormant ener- 
|gtes of others. Rousseau was one of the master-spirits 
thus warmed into life: his predecessor, by his novel 
jand brilliant paradoxes, had triumphantly led the 
way; France was henceforth prepared to be asto- 
nished—overwhelmed—electrified; and Rousseau an- 
swered every expectation. This, perhaps, is but a 
poor apology for vice, that it adapts itself to the taste 


lof the day; nevertheless, every man is more or less 


fashioned by the age in which he lives—few having, 
like the divine, unsullied Milton, the fortitude to pre- 
cede it; and if the gross immoralities of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and still worse, of Congreve, Vanburgh, 
ind Farquhar, are excused from cousideration of the 
period in which they flourished, surely the same ex- 
tenuating principle may with justice be applied to 
Rousseau. In addition to this, it must not be torgot- 
ten that his sentiments, however revolting they may 
appear, were, literally speaking, the received opinions 
They grew out of a courtly system 
of fashion which winked at dissipation, and visited 


of bis country. 


only with condemnation an uncouth person, bad ad- 
dress, churlish temper, or clownish dialect. At such 
a demoralized period—the necessary precursor of re- 
volution which should clear the polluted atmosphere— 
aman of first-rate ability, a pander to the elegant 
sensuality of the age—which, according to Burke, 
lost ** half its danger in losing all its grossness’—and 
an unflinching philosopher of the new school, was not 
likely to pass unnoticed. Rousseau felt this, wrote 
accordingly, and rendered himself tmmortal, and a 
wretch. ‘The secret of his success he has himselt 
explained ina published conversation with Burke, 
wherein he observes, that, finding that the old vehicle 
of literature was crazy and worn out, he took upon 
himself the task of renewing the springs, repainting 
the panels, and gilding the whole machine afresh. 
In other words, he resolved to extend the pathetic, 
deepen the unsocial, and pervert what little was left 
of moral and religious sensibility among his country- 
men. In this he too happily succeeded; but what 
were the penalties he paid for such success? The 
answer is tremendous? A shipwrecked character—a 
broken heart—a brilliant but unenviable immortality. 


One word more. Rousseau has been frequently 


| has much of bis manner, has thus loved to designate 
|hiun. This is certainly a saving clause, with nothing 
}to disturb its effect but the circumstance of its utter 


falsity. The philosopher's independence, like his 


| sentiment, was purely a factitious feeling. It was not 
ithe healthy, progressive growth of reason, but the 


forced production of sophistry. It could stoop to be 
the slave of the most effeminate, demoralizing vices, 


and was the result of irritability, selfishness, and 


egotism. Far different is the nature of the true apostle 
of liberty. The materials of his magnanimity origi- 
nate with himself, they are beams reflected from the 
sunny purity of his own heart, and are mixed up with, 
and give a tone and colouring to, his most trifling ac- 
tions. To be the true asserte: of public freedom, the 
man himself must be free. No unworthy suspicions, 
no rash misanthropy, no prurient fancies, no truck- 


| ling to sensuality, simply because it is clothed in the 


borrowed robes of sentiment, must be pe imitted to 
interfere with, or influence his opinions. His mind 
must tower above the ordinary level of mankind, as 
much in conduct as in intellect. Itrs not enough that 
he possess the ability to discuss; he noust add the 
heart to feel and the disposition to practise the migh- 
ty principle in its minutest as well as in its most com- 
prehensive sense; for by the union of worth and genius 
alone—either of which, when disjoined, ts useless—is 
the world’s conviction ensured. Milton, whose ethies 
were so sublime, whose daily habits were so stainless, 
spoke from the heart, when he declared himself the 
sworn foe to despotism; the Tell of private life gave 
abundant evidence of the public patriot; the moral 
influence of Washington as a dictator, was the neces- 
sary consequence of his worth as a man; but Rous 
seau, though he fled from clime to clime, the fancied 
martyr to his virtue and his independence, wrote only 
from the promptings of an eacited, a distrusitul, and 


a dissatisfied mind. 





VARIETIES. 





A NEW Way TO KILL TIME. —The editors of a late Glou 
cester paper pledge themselves for the truth of the follow 
ing circumstance: * Here, John,’ said a trend of ours to 


his servant, a few mornings sice, “voll me an e foi 





breaktast, and,”’ at the same time handing bim his watch, 
“be sure you let ut boil three minutes exactly Away 
went John into the kitchen, and told Mary to boil, not the 
ege, centle reader, but the watch An operation which, 
with corresponding sagacity, she instantl, prepared to set 


Mr. H 


in obeying his orders, went out, and tinding John upon the 


about however, thinking they were a long time 
staircase, narrowly eyeing the clock, asked him what de 
layed him? “Oh, sir said John, 


yet.” “But what do you want with the clock, when I 


“it is not quite done 


g, watch!" 


gave you my watch to boil the egg by? “q 








stammered out John, “ why, dear sir, Mary's boilug your 
watch, and | was waiting here to tell her when the three 
minutes were up!’ Our friend instantly wentto Mary, and 
sure enough found his watch yielding its last tick, and 
bobbing in a saucepan of boiling water, over a kitchen fire. 

A cesius.—A blockhead rubbed “ his thoughtless skull” 
for a thought, in vain. Two wits observed him; * Come, 
Tom,” said one, “a genius should never be at a stand.” 
“Not” quoth the other, “why, even the sun was brought 
to a sland-still once.” “ Yes, but ut did not cease to shine,’ 
replied the former, 

Quire romaytic.—* Shepherd,” said a sentimental young 
lady—who fancied hersell a heroine in the golden groves of 
Arcadia—* Shepherd,” said she, to a rustic who was tend- 


ing some sheep, ‘why have you not got your pipe with 


you?” “ Bekase, ma’am, I ha'nt got no backy.” 

A LeGacy GuaAGE.—A rich old baronet constantly caleu 
lated the state of his health by the rise and fall of the mer- 
cevary attentions of pretended friends and relatives. Some 
little time before he died, his physicians would have per 
suaded him that he was better; it would not do; he had just 


discovered he had six fatal symptoms in his case—three pre 
> " ’ ' » } { a¢€ + - y 
nan that ever existed. But, baneful as is the charac- |! stvled the ch ampion, the apostle of freedom. Mr. sents and three visits in one d 1 from his dear friend H 
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SKETCHES. 





BOR THE NEW-YORK MIRKON. 

A STORY. 
Cuartes had only been married a week, and his 
wife adored him. Oh these young wives, when they 
yield up their pure, deep affections, and break through 


the restraints of bashful fear, how they do love! And | 


these young husbands too, when, from the lonely, 
and sometimes miserable adventures of the unstable 
world, they have gathered i all the wealth of their 
scattered feelings, to concentrate it upon one ob- 
ject, what sacred joys swell in their bosoms—what 
brilliant images float in their imagination! They 
scarcely lived, except when together. ‘They could 
not conceal the bliss which they drank in from each 
other’s voices; nor control their eyes from reading 
in each other’s glances the silent but sweet passages 
of love. If one left the room, though only for ten 


minutes, the other would be sure to follow; and if 


any prying stranger had been within gun-shot of their 
circle, he might have heard half-uttered terms of en- 
dearment, and fragments of feigned anger, from 
every part of the house. 

Charles had been absent two days. Poor Julia 
had been wishing and wishing for him. His well- 
known step sounded in the entry; the door opened, 
and she met him with a heightened colour in her 
cheek, and her blue eyes flashing from beneath their 
loug lashes with sparkles of unwonted pleasure. 
Shall I mention particulars? It is scarcely worth 
while. He who cannot imagine how a warm hearted 
young wife, in the honey-moon, would meet her idol 
after an absence of two whole days, isno reader for me. 

* Oh!” she exclaimed, after the first transport had 
a little subsided, * Ll am so glad you have returned, 
dear, dear Charles! Iwas afraid you might not come 
—that you were sick, or some accident had occurred. 
But here you are. And now, have you had a plea- 
sant time? and how do they all do? and whom did 





you see? and" 

Charles stopped her rosy mouth with kisses. 

* Yes, here Lam, safe and sound, and full of news; 
but you huddle question upon question with such vo- 
jubility that I shall never get a chance to answer 
them, and your pretty mouth here wide open to ask 
[ dont know how many more." 


|| Come now, tell the truth.” 


= —_— 


mie 7 " ; . : ~ 
} came over her face, as the shadow of a cloud falls , have suggested, we believe, the idea of the * Waverly 
5 |on a stream. “This is some stupid Dutch beauty, Novels.” Dr. Porter has written several medical 
and you can scarcely describe her without laughing. | works of deserved repute, and sir Robert Ker Porter 


is not better hnown by the admirable creations of his 
| * You may believe it or not, just as you please,” pencil, than for the scientific and amusing account 
‘said Charles; “but I assure you the whole account, of his Travels through Persia, Surrounded by a fa- 
\is as true as the enjoyment of it was enrapturing, mily so eminently literary, it is by no means wonder- 
and the memory is delicious.” ful that the talents of ‘he tair subject of this memoir 
Julia was sensitive and artless. She loved her early developed themselves. te: juvenile essays were 
husband with that deep tenderness which knew all the full of that promise which was amply fulfilled in her 
thrills of love’s hopes and fears. Her heart was like’ More mature productions; she became a contributer 
a goblet filled to the brim, whose contents tremble, to a popular periodical; and a pursuit which she had 
and overflow when shaken ever so lightly. There, adopted merely for amusement, soon became the set- 
was, therefore, in these enthusiastic praises of ano- tled business of ber life. Her amiable mother, the 
ther, something strange, and even cruel. Still she Compass and elegance of whose mind may be infer- 
could not believe that he was serious ; and forcing a_ red from the tone of society which she created around 
smile, and struggling to keep down her rising emo- her, encouraged the eflorts of her lively and charm- 
tion, she listened to him in silence as he rattled on. ing daughter, and Miss Anna Maria Porter soon ap- 
“ Our meeting was marked with uncommon inte-| peared in public, as the author of a romance entitled 
rest. Old Mr. Peterson introduced me to her, after) ** The Hungarian Brothers.” In this work we have 
having previously hinted that, before | was married, 4 lively picture of the manners of Hungary and Ger- 
she had regarded me with more than common com-, many during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
placency. Well, we met. Laddressed her by name; The plot is singularly interesting, and the story un- 
she said nothing—but, oh! those eyes of hers were, commonly well sustained. In one particular it ex- 
hibits an impress of a mind more poetical and humane 
than an enlarged experience with the world would 
warrant. In love with virtue and all its attributes, she 
has drawn her characters such as they ought to be, 
ratherthansuch as they mighthave beenex pected; but, 
we confess, this trait in the character of the Hungarian 
Brothers, induced us to read their story frequently. 
Her next romance, Don sebastian, was of a more 


fixed on me with a gaze that reached into the inner- 
most recesses of my heart, and seemed to touch all 
those chords of feeling which nature had strung for 
joy. Wherever I went, I found her eyes still turned 
towards me, and an arch smile just played around’ 
her saucy lip, and spoke all the fine fancies and half- 
hidden meanings that woman will often look, but 
not always trust to the cluinsy vehicle of words. 1) 


. | . g . T > . J \4 
could restrain no longer—but, forgetting all but those ambitious character. The obscurity of her hero's 
’ || Story, the mystery which enveloped the termination 


heavenly lips, | approached and——’ 
Poor Juliamshe thought she heard the knell of Of his career, and the bold and chivalrous character 


her young dreams. The hue of her cheek, and the , of the times in which he lived, afforeed full scope for 
sparkle of her azure eye, were gone long before; and the exercise of those abilities with which the fair au- 
as he painted in such glowing colours the picture of |thor was gifted. Her descriptions harmonize accu- 
his feelings, her lip quivered, and tears swelled up rately with the outline which history furnishes; and 
and dimmed the blue light of eyes as beautiful as day. | Her picture of domestic life, in the drawing of which 

“| will never speak to you again, Charles,” sob- | she excels, adds considerably to the interest of a story, 
|| which, to be attractive, hardly required the embel- 


bed she, * if this is true.” 


| 
| «It is true,” he exclaimed, “ only not half like the | lishments of fancy. 


. y . a *.: 
reality. It was your own picture, my sweet girl, that| The Recluse of Norway succeeded, and exhibits 
I kissed again and again.” |, increased powers of observation and a more correct 

|| She looked at him a moment, and buried her wet style. The characters are far more natural in this 
jeyes in his bosom. As she lifted her head, and, than in her preceding works ; but though she has be- 


|| shaking back the clustering ringlets that fell around ,Stowed upon her heroes fewer virtues, enough remain 


“We ” answered s ingi self into | : ; ’ i 
Well, then,” answered she, flinging herself her brow, displayed her face smiling through tears, |® 28sure us that the authoress continued to contem- 


an attitude of attention, and folding her arms like a 


: > oT Cae 1} ° 
judge upon a bench, ** there—I am dumb, and wouny | but I am at the end of my sheet. 
to listen to the news—I wont speak another word till | 


you have done.” 

And with considerable apparent difficulty she 
closed her lips. 

** Now then,” said Charles, ** mark me.” 

7 will,” said Julia. 


| FEMALE CHARACTER. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


his arm softly found its way around her waist, and— plate the fairer side of human nature. The siege of 
pf. | Malta was a stirring incident, and Miss A. M. Porter 


founded * The Knights of St. John” upon it. Hei 
|| selection evinced the accuracy of her judgment. The 





|| moral of the tale is entitled to every praise, and the 
|,execution of the whole is every way worthy of the 
MISS PORTER. ! ~— . aly a ; 

| pen which produced Don Sebastian. Her next work 

Tuis lady exemplifies in herself those amiable and was * The Feast of St. Magdalen,” a story abounding 





| 
| 


. , | 
“Well, then,”’ continued her husband laughing, |! exalted attributes which give to woman's loveliness | with beauties of a very high order: it is quite drama- 


‘in the first place, they are all well; in the next, I 
have had a very pleasant time; and, lastly, I have 
seen old Mr. Peterson, and Aunt Sarah, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Vanderdyke, and little Bob, Henry, and Maria. 

* And this,” inquired Julia, * is the news that you 
are to tell? and these are all you saw?" 

“Oh, no!" replied Charles, mysteriously; ** far 
from it, Juha. I have met one more—one most 
beautiful, bewitching being more—the very coun- 
terpartof Venus. Such complexion—such ringlets, 
long and glossy—and cheeks—roses and lilies are 

thing to them! There is nothing in all nature 
sweeter than her lips, and her eyes are bright dan- 

is no man should rashly encounter. They were 

it, melung, liquid, heavenly, blue—fall of the light 
of intellect, and tremulous every beam of them with 
a tenderness that makes the heart ache.” 

* You are only jesting with me,” said Julia, en- 
deaveuring, but in vain, to check the change that 


additional attractions. Her life has been one of re- tic in its construction, and shows that, had Miss Porte: 


tiring usefulness, and we are happy to add, of tran- turned her mind that way, she could not have failed 


|quil and happy enjoyment. It does not furnish her to enrich the national drama. The scene is laid in 


biographer with any great variety of materials; but) Florence, at that period of its history which is filled 


|when we know that, blessing and blest, she is sur- | with the disgrace and restoration of the Medici family. 
| rounded by a dear circle of affectionate relatives, and |The characters are well drawn, and an Italian spirit 
that she commands the respect and regard of all those | breathes throughout the work ; so much so, that “* The 
‘whose opinion and friendship are worth obtaining— Feast of St. Magdalen” has in it less of the tramontane 
the wise and the virtuous—we are prepared to enter stiffness than most of our English novels—a proot 
upon the incidents of her literary, apart from domes-, that the fair author has caught the tone of the times, 
tic life, with sentiments of approbation which her and of the land she would describe. 
uumerous works will certainly tend to confirm. || The distinguishing characteristics of Miss Porter's 
Miss Anna Maria Porter is the youngest daughter novels are a pure and lofty morality, a truly feminine 
of a gallant officer, who died fighting the battles of sensibility, great sweetness of description, an elo- 
his country. Her mother still survives in the enjoy-, quent appreciation of natural beauties, and a grace- 
ment of those reflected honours which she derives ful style of composition. If ever the mind of an au- 
from the literary reputation of her children. Her eld- thor was expressed in her works, it is that of Miss 
est daughter, Miss Jane Porter, has had the honour, Porter. Her pure and gentle temper beams through 
in her affecting romance of Thaddeus of Warsaw, to, every page of her writings, and sheds a cheerful an@ 
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over meadow and bloomy bank, returned to its smooth 


beneficial light throughout the whole of them. Piety | THE CASKET 
oi jand undulated chambers with the materials of their 


and good-will breathe in every sentiment, without the | i 
slightest appearance of affectation; and while every | combs, and with large store of bright and luxurious 
one must be amused by them, few can rise from the! The following—says the Washington City Chronicle—| honey. ‘The tiny echoes of their abode resounded 


perusal of her volumes without melioration and re- || from the London Atheneum, is one of the most beautiful the constant hum of labour and happiness, and it was 
finement of feeling, the results of which will work| ‘me® of the kind we recollect ever to have read. The soon as brimming as a wine-cup at a nuptial feast, 


out some portion of good in the world. It is for thell periodical from which it is taken has been recently esta- 
| blished in London, and promises to be one of the first 


happy effects, in this respect, that Miss Porter is en-| magazines of the day. We have observed several ad- 
titled to her highest praise as an authoress. Such)  mirably written articles in it, of a kind suited to the taste 
books as she writes are designed chiefly for the peru-) 9 the literary reader, and shall from time to time avail 
sal of her own sex. ‘To women, from the nature of ourselves of its treasures, to make our readers better ac- 
their vocations, reading is more a necessary of life} quainted with its merits. 
than it is to men; and they can read nothing, in| THE SHELL. 

| 

| 








with the rich and perfumed treasures of the insects, 
arranged and sealed in the exact compartments 
which filled the interior of their silvery palace. But 
a bird attacked and destroyed their commonwealth, 
and again the shell was left empty. 

“6. A humming-bird, all emerald, ruby, and sap- 
phire, then discovered the lonely nook, and folded 
there its jewelled wings. It soon found a mate, and 
together they lived a flowery life. He who had seen 
the effort of study, than such as Miss Porter’s. Those | “ Tue world was made for man,” said a youth. either of them wandering at sunset through the glen, 
novels represent the most amiable parts of the female | J will tell you an apologue,” answered his teacher: would have believed that the brilliant core of the 
character in their most agreeable developments ; “1. Ina beautiful bay of the celebrated island At- | western sky was fluttering away along the earth; ot 
and treating, as they do, of tales of pure affection and lantis, a large shell, of the most delicate white and the little animal might have been thonght the choicest 
honourable deeds, they teach women, and young wo- the most rounded form, the relic from some previous. signet of a prince, transformed of a sudden into a 
men particularly, how much influence they possess, world, lay on the smooth and elastic sand. It was) Jiving thing, and endued with the power of flight 
and how usefully, and virtuously, and beautifully, they left for a long period undisturbed and unaered ; | When they wheeled together towards their home at 
may employ it. | Sometimes kissed by the extreme bubbles of the bil- twilight, no pair of fire-flies, no twin-lights of the 

Besides the works already enumerated, Miss Porter! lows, and oiten trembling so melodiously = the wind, | firmament could be brighter than were their diamond 
has published others of a less ambitious and more do- | 28 to have furnished to the early gods the first hint of “crests. The sweet essences of a thousand buds and 
mestic character. Her Roche Blanche possesses con- || a musical instrument, and to have been the proto- || flowers supplied their nourishment; and, while they 
siderable interest, and Honor O'Hara is a sweetly 7 of the sounding conches which accompanied \sucked the delicious juices of ripe fruits, their wings 
told tale. In it we have another proof of the versa- with their deep nesses the feasts on Olympus, and the | were tinctured by the lightest bloom of the plum and 
tility of the author's talents; for she exhibits a fami- Indian triumphs of Beschus. , |the grape. But the rain dropped thick and fast int 
liarity with the scenes of Irish life, and with the pe- |. “2. The moist dust gradually accumulated within |\the shell, and the gentle birds, which seemed made to 
euliar and racy dialect of that country, hardly to be it, and the Gorm of a sea-weed fell upon the soil, and \whisper love-messages in the rose-bud ear of a lady, 
expected from one conversant with the higher walks 8'e" until a fair and flourishing plant, with long | and to hide themselves in sport among her ringlets 
of English society. Some of the characters speak dark leaves, overhung the white edge of the thin and | departed from their nest, and sought in sparry grotto, 
the brogue with a felicity and unction not surpassed by moonlike vase. For many months, the ocean herb | or in southern bower, a more secure habitation fo: 
the creations of Mr. Banim’s discursive imagination. | retained its quiet existence, imbibed the night-dew | their lovely but frail existence. 

Since the appearance of * Honor O'Hara,” the 


' of the heavens, rejoiced in the fresh breezes from the) ., 9. Lastly. ot sunsice, ssomed Gictt § h 
; . | - Last!) : se, ittin 
‘ ; : sea, and lived in tranquil safety through every| ’ Peden 
subject of this memoir, in conjunction with her gifted r 
sister, whose numerous works will continne to be po- 


spite of the cavils against novel-reading, more likely 


: AN HISTORICAL APOLOGUP. 
at once to refine and improve their minds, without’ 


|, ment of the laws which govern their being.” 





change of shower and sunshine. At length a storm et ae ye oe re a danced into the 
ile j arose which rolled the waters upon the shore. The||).. 2 a pn itashishome. It thrilled with 

pular while just sentiment and a correct style are : : - . | life and pulsation ; and, while a spring gushed out of 

Tie cilieestall Yet naidieesd tem elias ail si shell was overwhelmed, the plant washed out of it, | the rock, and bere it along tow : : 

y I ce ries amusing ? . ' | ’ ng toward the sea, he spre ad 
tales. The first is entitled ** Tales Round a Winter's jane the light vessel swept into a cleft of the rocks. his thin wings to the breeze, and sailed in his lily- 
Hearth,” andthe second, “Coming out, or the Field of | “3. After some days of calm and warmth, a bird || coloured argosy away over the blue and sunny om. 
Forty Footsteps.” ‘These are a proud testimony, not dropped into it a seed, which sprouted, and became |The white shell, and its new sovereign, moved for- 
only to the sisterly love of these lovely ladies, but to #0 Orange-tree. Its leaves were so thick and green | ward with the graceful swiftness of a snowy swan 
their high attainments; it is pleasant to see them that they would have supplied a graceful chaplet to) tijting over the light ripples of the water, and when 
thus labouring to forward the best interests of socie- e wood-nymph, and she might have delighted to) night came with its constellations, scemed to be itsell 
ty by instructive fictions, and perpetuate their own place in her bosom the pearly and fragrant blossoms’ 4 trembling star on the verge of the horizon. That 
names by the means of intellectual accomplishments. which hung amid the tuft of verdure. The seasons | spirit, too, shall inhabit the shell but for a time, and 
There is a maturity about these latter works, which with thelr varieties, and the starry influences of gen-/ shall then depart, that he may develope, in some 
bespeaks increased industry in the writers. tle nights, nurtured the shrub, and the pure flowers | other more fitting position, the whole capacities of 

|, Were changed into gorgeous fruits, which gleamed | his nature. The shell will sink into the waves and 
DRESS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. — the —— ne 7 _ emnaey = Pt be joined to the treasures of the ocean ouverns, in 
| statue in some deserted temple, throug s ' 

A German traveller, who visited England during coronals of creepers rears an orn innit a ce achadhe rebate td oe eee 
“1 “ ee ae description of orange-tree had gladdened many spring-times with | + ‘That shell is the ntinatoes ' a spirit, wan. Yet 
uss cans bes tend doe O08 6 ain ene ; ssieibe nc air piped a lamentation | things in the successive stages of existence, which 
to charg been made of some of the gold of geo “sop og tata inaatitag sco esheets ps eke geama 
brated Lunebourg-table ; her bust was uncovered, as| «4. In after years, when nothing remained of the 
all the English ladies have it, till they marry; and orange but a slight and dreamy odour around the | A REAL JOB 
she had on a necklace of exceeding fine jewels; her shell, and the last light grains of the dust wherein it | ‘ 
hands were small, her fingers long, and her stature ‘grew had been borne away by the eddying breezes, En the carly past of Ge sulgn of Quece Etissbeth, Ds 
neither tall nor low ; her air was stately, her manner |a butterfly, as red and glittering at re planet Mare, Cooper edited a republication of a learned work called 
-~ yA hays — That day she was’ came on its crimson wings to the dim and spiral cell. aI ne pane since retccnantomed ede 
po csngwaused ‘ ee os ~ eg aig of the size It fluttered round the ivory entrance, poised itself ready been eight years in collecting materials for his edi 

, lack silk, shot with sil- upon it for a moment, and waved its silken sails. tion, when his wife, who was a silly and malignant woman 
ver threads; her ER Was Very long, the end of it Then, after darting and circling, like a winged mote going one day into his library, burnt every note he had 
borne by a marchioness; instead of a chain, she had of the sunbeam, through the deep woods, and over prepared, under the pretence of fearing that he would kill 
an oblong collar of gold and jewels. As she went the sea, it returned to perish. While it sank into its himself with stady. The doctor shortly after came in, and 
along, in all this state and magnificence, she spoke quiet and beautiful retreat, it yet seemed loth to leave seeing the destruction, inquired who was the author of it 
very graciously, first to one, then to another—whe-| a world which to it had been a fairy domain; but the | His wife boldly avowed that it was the work of her mi 
ther foreign ministers or those who attended for dif- necessity of its nature was upon it, and it closed the chievens hands, ‘The patent men heaved e desp sigh, and 
ferent reasons—in English, French, and Italian ; for, gay leaflets which had sustained its flight, and re- co, “a, Dinah, Dinah, thou hast given me a world of 
besides being well skilled in Greek and Latin, and signed itself to death. é pe ie a eee a 
rahe gr ate porte she is mistress of “5. It was foilowed bya troop of bees, which took ed. For this, and Me learned nadine “oe os 

’ ’ . possession of the shell, and, after their daily excursions | made bishop of Lincoln. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO MY BROTHER. 


On, smile. I cannot bear 

To see thy heart in silent sorrow pining ; 
Nursing a secret and devouring care, 

An uncomplaining anguish still enshrining. 


Thine eye’s dark tender beam 
Still keeps its brightness ; but there's something i 
That tells of grief; a sternness in its gleam 
Impressive, though it last but for a minute. 


pit 


Thy white and open brow 

No frown contracts; but a dark shade is clouding 
So oft, with deep and sudden gloom, its snow, 

And all thy features in its darkness shrouding. 


Thy full lip keeps its red, 

And smiles, but not so frequently or lightly: 
There lurks a curl within its crimson bed, 

That says, how vain is all that shines so brightly ! 


Thy cheek’s pale tender rose 
Is paler still, yet there is calmness on it; 
Yet faded thy once peerless beauty grows: 
This change—this blight--what unseen cause has done it? 


Oh, say what is thy care ; 
Unfold to me thy secret grief, mv brother ; 
The grief I cannot cure, oh, let me share, 
Nor longer in thy breast thine anguish smother. 


Say not that thou art blest, 

So plainly by my eyes thy grief is seen, 
In all the changes of thy face confest, 

And in thy hurried step and reckless mien 


But if thy sister ne'er 
Must share the sorrows of thy lot, my brother ; 
Thou hast her every sigh, her every tear: 


Her thoughts shall ne’er be given to another. Tuyrza. 





THE ESSAYIST. 





GRACE. 
A CELEBRATED poet, speaking of the mother of man- 
Kind, says, 
“ Grace was in all her steps, heav'n in her eye, 
“In ev'ry gesiure dignity and love.” 
This is a pleasing couplet, but not so precise as we could 
wish it to have been, and that was our opinion before an 
Italian critic censured it as too general and indefinite. In 
other parts of the Paradise Lost, Eve is mentioned tn terms 
equally indistinct. Milton was certainly capable of giving 
an interesting detail of the beauties and perfections of that 
primeval lady ; but he was content with the substitution of 
a loose sketch for a complete portraiture. 
As the bard did not define what he meant by grace, let us 
But here a difliculty arises: grace, 


analy- 


endeavour to explain it 
like wit, is quickly perceived, though it 1s not easily 
sed or described. It appears to be founded on a sense of 
decorum and of fitness ; it is neither affectation nor excess 
neither a deficiency vor a redundance of action, it is amo 
deration of manner and a calimness ot gesture—a propriety 
of movement and an elegance of attitude. It may be said, 
indeed, that grace consists in that due medium which com- 
mon sense might be expected to point out: tor “* exfremes 
im nothing can be good.” 

When a want of grace arises from bashfulness, the ind: 
Bashful men are 


but this is a harsh 


vidual is more to be pitied than censured 
sometimes considered as mere tools; 
stigma, which none but an impudent fool would apply to 
them ; for their awkwardness ts produced by temporary con- 
fusion, rather than by a dullness of comprehension Their 
good sense is almost paralysed by an exposure to the eyes 
of numerous observers, so that they lose that composure 
which the native dignity of every man, or woman, ought to 
preserve. This sheepishness—as it is contemptuously call- 
ed—is generally shaken otf by adults ; but we know several 
instances m which it has adhered to very sensitive indivi- 
duals for their lives. Such persons cannot be expected to 
be graceful in the social circle, because their repugnance 
to general notice obstructs the ease of their movements 
There are many men of undoubted sense who are equally 
awkward and ungracetul with the timid or the bashful. 
Dr. Johnson, for instance, exhibited the manners of ac! <n 
vather than those of a gentleman, not from embarrassm.. t 
or confusion, but from considering an attention to the graces 
as an unnecessary accomplishment for a scholar ora philo- 
sopher. His friend Goldsmith likewise, although he could 
write with graceful ease, was awkward in his attitudes and 


ypolished in his address. Charles Fox was an ungraceful 


— - —— — 
i speaker, and his rival Pitt—like Pope’s friend, Dr. Arbuth- 


not—had a shambling gait, though, in the exercise of ora- 


tory, he used his hands and arms witb grace and effect. 
Grace is so far native to many, that it seems to come 
| without being bidden—to show itself without an effort; 
while others retain their awkwardness to the last moment 
| of life, not from being absolutely unable to shake it off, but 
because they are unwilling to take that trouble. So attrac- 
tive is the former quality, that even beauty, without such 
an accompaniment, loses a considerable part of its influ- 
| ence. The ingenious framers of the heathen mythology 
evidently entertained that opinion, when they represented 
Venus as attended by the three graces. 
| Chesterfield went too far, when he said that Miverna ought 
| also to have three, as wisdom or learning, without such 
|| companions, had few attractions. He did not consider that 
| learning, from its weight and solidity, does not so much 
|| require adventitious ornaments as the mere charms of per- 
|| sons, however striking, may be supposed to do. Beauty is 
a light toy and a gewgaw, while mental qualities and intel- 
|lectual improvement bear the marks of substantial dignity. 
| Good breeding and politeness may exist without grace; 
| but it must be allowed that their effect is enhanced by its 
| presence. Good breeding has been defined to be the result 
|.of much good sense, some good nature, and a little self- 
denial for the sake of others, with a view to obtain from 
It is evident that this charac- 





| them a similar indulgence. 
|, ter may be maintained without the grace or elegance of 
external demeanour; yet no one will deny that a graceful- 
ness of air and appearance will strengthen the impression 
Sir Francis Bacon says, that a pleasing 
| countenance and a good Sgure are perpetual letters of re- 
commendation; and the same remark is applicable to grace, 
| though it may not be safe, in either case, to consider these 


of good breeding. 


| appearances as the certain indications of a correct or well 


constituted mind 

The earl of Chesterfield says, that a man’s fortune is fre- 
quently decided for ever by his first address. If it be plea- 
sing, people are hurried involuntarily into a persuasion that 
he has merit, which perhaps he will not in the sequel be 
found to have; and, on the other hand, if it be ungraceful, 
they are immediately prejudiced against him, and unwilling 
We 


are aware that no person of sound judgment will draw po- 


to allow him the merit which he probably possesses. 


sitive conclusions, either in one way or the other, from such 
indecisive symptoms ; yet these early impressions leave, in 
the minds of many, an influence which cannot easily be 
shaken off, 
graces of personal demeanour and deportinent; but there 


We have here confined our observations tothe 


are graces in the fine arts and in literary composition, which 
are equally entitled to notice. 


NATIONAL PRIDE, 


National pride must not be confounded with patriotism; 
for the former is commonly founded on imaginary advan- 
tages, and consists in having a good opinion of ourselves, 
and contempt for others 

Thus, there are certain families at Rome, who believe 
that they are descended in a direct line from the Trojans, 
and are persuaded that they would render themselves an- 
worthy of their illustrious race, if they attended any of the 
public fetes, except in a carriage; those who are not rich 
enough to keep one, half starve themselves to accomplisl: 
this end; and it has even happened, when it cannot be ob 
tained, that parents have dressed out their daughter like 
a lady of high distinction, and the mother walked behind 
her as a waiting-maid, the father as a footman 

Let a Christian ask a Turkish sultan why he suddenly 
promotes one of his gardeners to be a governor of a pro- 
he 
thou not, Christian dog, that to be fit for « very thing, it is 


vince, or a general in his army ; will answer, * Knowest 
only requisite to be a Turk?” 

ges in Murcia, 
that a German prince was in love with hisdaughter. “ Do 
that I would ever bestow her 


It was once told to a man who sold oran 


you think, the n,”” said he, 
on one who was not a Spaniard ?” 

Who is there who does not recollect having read, in a his- 
tory of voyages and travels, an adventure that betell father 
Labat, on his reception at the court of Abyssinia? Scarce- 
ly had he begun his oration to the king, when twenty or 


thirty of the greatest men began to cudgel him well, in 
order to give him an idea of the strength and courage of 
their nation. It may be well imagined that the reverend 


father was not slow in declaring the Abyssinians the bravest 


The late earl of you've got no mountains! 


SeEEraS 


should be 


people in the world, and they then studied who 
|| have to him with the greatest politeness. 
| It is highly interesting to observe what pride a moun. 
| taineer takes in his country. Mr. Coxe, travelling near 
| Munster, was requested by a peasant to inform him what 
||he thought of his country ; and pointing to the mountains, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold our walls and bulwarks; even Con- 
stantinople is not so strongiy fortified!” And I never re- 
| flect but with pleasure, on the satisfaction with which a far- 
mer, residing in one of the cliffs near Ffestiniog, replied to 
my assertion that England was the finest and best coun- 
try in the world; “ Ah! but you have no mountains, sir; 





| On the summit of the Pichincha, Don George Juan and 

Don Antonio de Ulloa placed themselves, for the purpose 
| of making astronomical observations. The Pichincha is 
| not so elevated as the Cotopaxi; but the view from it is, 
perhaps, more magnificent. After enjoying the prospect 
for some time, they saw lightning issue from the clouds be- 
neath, and heard the thunder rolling, in wild volumes, at 
ar azure. The spot 
where they stood was « vast accumulation of ice and snow 


their feet. 





The sky above was of a cle 


The cold was intense; and the mounta:n itself seemed to 
stand, as it were, insulated in the midst of a vast ocean. 
This scene, sublime as it was, derived additional sublimity 
from the sound of enormous fragments of rocks which, at 
intervals, fell into the gulfs beneath. The natives of these 
regions believe them to surpass every country under hea 
ven. The Sicilian peasants, in the same manner, have suc! 
an affection for Etna, that they believe Sicily would not 
be habitable without it. ‘It keeps us warm in winter,” 
say they, “and furnishes us with ice in summer.’ 





ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS. 





WARE. 


| A Turn sickly little boy was amusing himself, one morn 
ing, by drawing, with « piece of chaik, the street-front of 
Whitehall, upon the basement-stones of the building itself 
carrying his delineations as high as his little arms could 
reach; and this he was accomplishing by occasionally run- 
ning into the middle of the street to look up at the noble 
edifice, and then returning to the base of the building to 
proceed with his elevation. It happened that his opera 
tions caught the eye ota gentleman of considerable taste 
and fortune, as he was riding by. He checked the carriagé 

and, after a few minutes ol.servation, called to the boy t 
come to him; who, upon being asked where he lived, im 
mediately burst into tears, and beeged of the gentleman 
not to tell his master, assuring bim he would wipe it all off 


| ‘* Don’t be alarmed,” answered the gentleman, at the same 


time throwing him a shilling, to convince him he intended 
him no harm. His benefactor then went instantly to hi 
master, who gave the boy an excellent character, at the 
same time declaring him to be of little use to him, in con 
He said that he 
was fully aware of his fondness for chalking, and showed 


sequence of bis natural bodily weakness 


his visiter what a state his walls were in, from the youne 
artist having drawn the portico of St. Martin's church in 
various places upon them. The gentleman purchased the 
remainder of the boy's time, gave him an excellent educa 
tion, then sent him to Italy, and, upon his return, emploved 


him, and introduced him as an architect. 





BANKS AND MIELREADY. 
“ The former artist was visited,’ says Mr. Smith, “ by « 
youth who wished, at the age of thirteen years, to gain ad 
* Well, my littl 


‘what is your business with me? 


mittance to draw in the Royal Academy 
man,’ said Mr. Banks, 
‘1 want, sir, that you should get me to draw at the Roya! 
Academy.’ ‘That is notin my power. Things are not, in 
that respect, as they used to be. 


draw there but by ballot; and I am only one of the persons 


Nobody is admitted to 


But what have you got 
Mr. Banks looked 
Time enough yet, my little man 
‘Well, 


and try and make a better drawing 


upon whose pleasure it depends. 
there? Let me look at your drawing.’ 
at it. ‘Humph! Ay! 
Do you go to school?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ go home, and 
mind your schooling ; 
of the Apollo; and in a month you may come again, and 
let me see it. 

‘tle new applied with threefold diligence ; thought and 
thought again, sketched and obliterated: and, at last, as 
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nearly as possible at the expiration of the month, repeated llare found a river without water, a Chinese bridge wichowt | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

his visit. Mr. Banks was better pleased with his second any use, and a belvidere without a prospect; nothing here | — PE 
specimen, He now took him into his study, bade him look potatos against truth; and many an English nobleman) Polar Expedition.—We believe but one feeling will per 

about him, and asked him what he thought of one thing and ‘could desire nothing better than this charming domaia in | vade the great body of reflecting and enlightened people 

another. He encouraged him, told him to go on with his the environs of Paris. ; and that will be of deep chagrin and disappointment, when 
drawing, and said he might come again in a week. Under | Who could be the owner, whose skill laid out the plan of they learn that the contemplated expedition to the southern 
the eye of Mr. Banks, the boy’s proficiency was visible, and these gardens? Was he some courtier, disgraced amidst and western oceans is defeated. Congress have refused 
the artist began to conceive a kindness for him. Little did_ the torturing fluctuations of politics, who now found leisure their Gnal ascent to the measure, notwithstanding all the 
he think, when he was questioning this youth, that nature to devote himselt to the pleasurable labours of rural life? preliminary steps had been alibi and all the necessary 
had enriched him with some of her choicest gifts, aud that Here we could trace a poet, a philosopher, a lover of na- arrangements made by the memes and its agents in 
the Royal Academy would, in him, have to boast of one ture—if a possession like this could be the lot of them, tor pursuance of a law of the last session for inperting to ut 
of its brightest members, in the name of Mulready.” they —_ in general proverbially poor. Whoever he might the fullest effect and efficacy. It is difficult to comprehend 
be, his imagmation was mech and exalted, his taste exquisite, the real motives fur this sudden and unexpected change of 








Are] . , or _ — | appreciating justly the beauties of nature. 
DESUL PORY SELECTIONS. || As we were making these remarks to each other, we met Ae 
— . — en 1] tional representatives The stale plea, we believe, for the 
at the corner of one of the walks, the temale who had asked 


purpose, this mstability of views, on the part of the na 





| : destruction of a project at once so honourable to the nation, 
TROPICAL SUNeSLTIS. | usin; she soon satisfied our curiosity ; ‘ You are at Bru- prey 


’ and so promising in unportant results, was the necessity of 
poy,” said she; “ this property belonged to M. Talma, m f - I ) 


A SETTING sun between the tropics is certainly one of the adhering to a system of close retrenchment and strict eco- 


tinest objects in nature. The splendour ot the scene gene- 
rally commences about twenty minutes betore sun-set, 
when the feathery, tantastic, and singularly crystathzed 
clouds in the higher regions of the atmosphere become 
fully illumined by the sun’s rays; and the fine mackarel- 
shaped clouds, common in these regions, are seen hanging 
in the concave of heaven like fleeces of burnished gold. 
When the sun approaches the verge of the horizon, he 
is frequently seen encircled by a halo of splendour, which 
continues increasing ll « covers a large space of the hea- 
vens: it then begins apparently to shoot out from the body 
of the sun, in refulgeut pencils or radii, each as large asa 
rainbow, exhibiting, according to the rarity or density ot the pr 
atmosphere, a display of brilliant or delicate tints, and of 
ever-changing lights and shades of the most amazing beau- 
ty and variety. About twenty minutes atter sun-set, these 
splendid shooting rays disappear, and are succeeded by 
a fine rich glow in the heavens, in which you might 
easily fancy that you see land rising out of the ocean, 
stretching itself before you, and on ev ery side, in the most 
enchanting perspective, and having the glowing lustre of 
4 bar of iron when newly witidrawn from the forge. 


whose service I have lived twelve years.” 


nomy But we are utterly at a loss to conceive the cause 
At this name we felt a sentiment of admiration kindle 1m " . 


of that pressing necessity. With a rich commerce, abun 


our minds. Every object around us seemed anunated, and i 
- dant and powerful means, and the national debt so much 


we were desirous of goiwg again through those shady walks . 

BOme 46 E , reduced in its amount as to be undeserving of a moment's 
where the genius of Us great tragedian had, no doubt, re- 
ceived inspirauion ; after his me mory had made the expres- 


sions of human passions his Owu, it Was here he clothed 


anxiety or solicitude, we confess ourselves incapable of 
perceiving any substantial grounds oF rational arguments 
that can be offered in its justification. lodeed it strikes us 


> hat accent Which proceeds from a soul iunpressed 
them tm that accet p n suul impress The plan of the expedition 


as being absolutely derogatory 


with the keenest seusibility ; under these trees te had stu 
= was evidently conceived m profound wisdom, and with a 


died that Roman grandeur he so weil personated on the 
single eye to the promotion and preservation of great and 


| valuable interests. Our trade to those seas has long been 
mourntul and striking agitations, of which he has so often 


esented a taithtul picture to an admiring audience, | 
I hastened on, before my tellouw-travellers, and alone, | 


stage, the cares Of royaity, the terrors of guilt, and those 


of such magnitude and value as not merely to authorize, 
but actually to require, that this scheme should be carried 
into prompt and vigorous execution The honour, not less 
wandered through an allee, unto which the thickness of the . 

than the prosperity of the country demanded its fulfilment 


toliage prevented tic rays of the sun trom penetrating ; ut 
Be P - t ods The national sentiment was strong in its favour; and oui 


‘seemed to me as if the shades of the illustrious personage 
aa Meise: B€*) pride of character seemed committed in the undertaking 
whom Talma had so of.en invoked, hovered round me, Ful: 
. It was, moreover, recommended by a regard to economy 
|\of these reveries, | perceived not that my friends were so - 
! itself, since the trade to those seas is not only large, but an 
nearme ; a lady patiing me on the shoulder, caused all these 
3 nually increasimmg. The dangers meident to navigating them 
phantoms of imagination to vanish, with which I bad peo- ¥ 
. is made to appear most perilous, hen itis known that more 
pled the gardens ot brunoy. 
| “4 |i than two hundred islands and shoals, some of them very 
| Our guide gave us some details concerning her former 
| dangerous, have been discovered by navigators, not one ot 
master; she spoke of him with imterest, and with a tender- 





AURORA BOREALIS, IN RUSSIA, | which can be found in any chart. Surely here were in- 
| ness which excited our emotions. A tear stood in her eye . = 
- | ducements sufficiently strong to urge the accomplishment 


The northern hemisphere has its delights as well as the when she related the manner of his death. There is no fu- 
southern. One of these arises trom the contemplation of the | peral oration that can be half so valuable as a simple eulo- 
phenomenon called the Aurora Borealis, or northern lights. gium from the lips of a faithful servant, and we felt assured 
Such a phenomenon is of frequent occurrence at Peters- that he must have been a good master whose loss can in- 


of the course so wisely planned But, to the humiliation ot 
the public, and, as we think, to the utter disgrace of many 
of our representatives, the whole is frustrated, and will, we 
| presume, be consigned over to ruin and forgetfulness, The 


} Pp >of ‘ . 
burgh. At the close of last autuinn, the northern lights ap-| spire such artless expressions of regret. 
|| authors of the folly merit unreserved scorn and reprobation 


peared, on one occasion, magnificently bright. The sky ** He was unsuspecting and benevolent,” said she; ‘ he ee : sesame 
j ; } 
was illuminated from the horizon to the zenith, extending | would very often come and talk with us; and when we were | A Circular.—A few days since, we received, throug! 


cast and west to & considerable distance. Masses of fire, | at dinner, if he liked what we had, he would sit down with | the medium of the post-office, a printed circular, which, on 
in the form of columns, and as brilliant as the brightest|! us) He would often repeat to us ‘ You are very happy ; you || examining, we found to contain the remarks published in the 
phosphorus, danced in the air, and streaks of a deeper! can eat when you are hungry: as for us, we lose all our ap | Muror wee k before last, on the subject of uniting troad 
light, of various sizes, rose from the horzon, and flashed petite while a great dinner is getting ready.’ Ah! his kind- | way with the Fourth Avenue It is gratifying to find that 
between them. The brightness of the former seemed at ness of heart was inexhaustible! He had purchased a other individuals view this matter im so favourable a light, 
times to grow faint and dim, At this conjuncture, the broad jouse to join to his park, and there he put in the old ‘and it serves to impress us still more strongly with the be 

streaks would suddenly shoot with great velocity up to the | jurses of his children; he next placed there one of his/|lief that the opmions we have, on various occasions, ex 
zenith with an undulating motion and a pyramidal form. | friends: he was good to every creature in the village; think, | pressed concerning it, are founded in propriety and jus 


From the columns, flashes « ’ be sail ad 
eh c , flashes of light, like a succession of then, if he was not beloved tice. Whatever may be the final decision of the common 
parks from an electric jar, tlew off and disappeared ; while We expressed a wish to see the apartments, You will | council touching this interesting subject, we beg it may be 


the streaks changed their form frequently and rapidly, and find nothing particular there,” said she; “ M. Talma was borne in mind, that the motives by which we have been go- 
— _ re — anaes ecm ee seen before, shooting _not fond of luxury and show ; he always said it was enough | verned in freely expressing our sentiments, have been of 
along the neave us, and then disappearing in an instant. for a country-house to have a good garden, good wine, the purest kind, for we have not a farthing’s worth of pre 
The sky in various places became tinged with a deep pur- and a good bed, and not any thing more. You will not find perty to be affected by ul in any shape 

ple, the stars shone very brilliantly, the separate lights here any of those superfluities which people in town de- | ae 
gradually merged into one auother, when the auroral re- | clare they cannot do without, and which they drag along | ee en oe eee 


splendence of the horizon increased and became mag nifi- of Commerce, that ten thousand dollars have been recently 


- . with them into the country.” 
cent. This curious phenomenon lasted nearly four hours; | She spoke of his usual habits. He kept very little com 
and at one time a large triangle of the strongest light occu- ' h 


subscribed by merchants of this city, to the Clinton-Hall 


ssociation, in addition to the sum of twenty thousatr 
\ ee tas il : ' ‘pany ; he was fond of solitude, and often, when his drawing- a at , " . : , ’ “2s pans ost 
eC ne horizon, tllumimating, m the mo a hice ct t year. It, theretore, saysth aper é ve vo ! 
“ a ie . , 5° ges room was encumbered with a crowd of visiters, he would : sacaneae othe Atl . ; : a pease Sins 
lanner, nea e entire vau e waven, the proprietors of the Athencum, as has been pr ] 
y == oe steal away, to go and walk in one of those allees which he tts as ha proposes 


: , brilliant light had caused to be made with so much care. 
their train a very brilliant light. 
™ — asarhiik3 || Poor Talma! he died at the moment when he had just 
ut the last finish to that property which he bad occupied | 
many years ie titted I | secured. To pay for the lots and erect a building of suffi 


| cient magnitude for the purposes intended, a still larger 
ot a cross-road, an elegant iron gate discovers a house of | CONGRESSIONAL ANECDOTE. 
| 


simple and tasteful appearance ; it seemed to be inhabited, During Mr. Jefferson's administration, syrup was provi- 
tor a woman who perceived us invited us to walk io, as it ded in the capitol for the refreshment of the members of 


seven falling stars were observed at the time, leaving in unite with this association im erecting an edifice for bot! 
‘institutions, and appropriate twenty-five thousand dollar 


on their part, a fund of fifty-five thousand dollars is already 





A COUNTRY VILLA. 


At about six leagues distance from Paris, at the corner 








sum is required; and we earnestly hope that our liberal 
merchants will not relax their efforts tll the full amount i 
raised which shall be necessary to carry this noble object 


into effect 


might give us pleasure to look at the gardens |, congress. This was furnished and charged under the head a 

Grass plots kept in that order which gave to them the of stationary. The National Intelligencer tells us, thata! Mr. Woodworth.—On Wednesday evening next, thi 
softness and appearance of velvet, walks planted with trees, member who did not like the beverage, jocosely remarked, | gentleman will take a benefit at the Park theatre, on which 
and tufted arbours, excited our attention aod admiration. , that he should be very glad if the officers of the house would occasion the opera of the * Forest Rose” will be presented 
A peculiar taste reigned through the whole distribution of | provide a little whiskey for those who preferred it, and | witha variety of other entertainments. Tickets of admission 
the garden; it was not one of those flower-gardens in which ‘charge it to the account of fuel. “may be obtaived of Mr. W. at his residence, 5636 Pearl-s' 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY B. 8. BARCLAY. 


WHAT CAN A POOR MAIDEN DO? 


HUMOROUSLY. 





Were it not for 


o- 


-- 











true ; And with one 


blush ; Why, 


xs 


: 
| 
) 
) 


While they guess there's a heart pleading for them within, 


Tis in vain that our lips say them nay ; 


But, alas! if they once are determined to win, 


these men we should not do a-miss, 


mand but a kiss, Why, what can a poor 








by your 


what can a poor mai-den 





mai-den say? She cries 


oe 


ae eee 





side who will not be 






do? 


Coed 


Nor pa- pas nor mam-mas_ dis - @e - 


de-nied, Why, 


Why, what can a poor maiden say ? 
She cries no, with a blush; he persists, she cries bash; 
If she fly, still the lovers pursue : 


bey; 
-e- 


— —~—y ee 


But, a - 








las! when with sighs they de - 








— 
While he swears to his vows he'll be 





_—-—— - —_—--— —- 


what can a poor maiden 


Why, what can a poor mai-den do? Why what, why whatcana poor 





do? She cries no, then cries hush, then looks down with a 


~~ = 











x 
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mai-den do? 











Why, what can a poor maiden do? 


; Though these men we may fear, yet without them, oh dear’ 
; Why, what can a poor maiden do? 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
FAMILIARITY. 


Otp Nick, who taught the village school, 
Had wed a maid of homespun habit : 
Ue was stubborn as a mule, 
And she was playful as a rabbit. 


Poor Jane had scarce become a wife, 
Before her husband sought to make her 
The very pink of polished life, 
And trim and formal as a quaker. 


One day the master went abroad, 

And sadly simple Jenny missed him ; 
When he returned, behind her lord 

She gently stole, and fondly kissed him! 


The husband's anger rose—and red 
And white his face alternate grew ; 

** Less freedom, ma'am!” Jane hung her head, 
And said, “ J didn't know ‘twas you!" 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
A BALLAD. 


The lady's cheek is very pale, 
The lady's eye is dim ; 
it rests upon the distant sail, 
Though not, alas! on him 
Whose honeyed words and ardent phrase 
Had won her youthful heart, 
Ere sadder years and darker days 
Had caused those tears to start. 


She thinks on times that long have fled, 
On hours of rapture past; 

When love his sunlight on her shed, 
And guarded from the blast 

‘er thoughts are on his treacherous face, 
And on his eye of jet; 

\s if she vainly hoped to trace 
Vhase features cherished vete 
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And memory paints the moonlight bower, 
Where first he told his love; 

The scene where rose, and fragrant flower, 
And stars that watched above, 

Bore witness to the mutual vow, 
And to the blushing kiss, 

And to the gentle words so low— 
They murmured only bliss. 


But where are now her hopes so gay ? 
And where, oh where is he? 

Like rainbow tints, they've passed away, 
And he is on the sea. 

The bark that bears him from the land, 

“The sails that waft him o'er, 

Are destined for a distant strand, 

And for a foreign shore. 


The lady weeps—she turns away— 
She may not mark again 

That vessel cleave the parting spray, 
Or catch her lover's strain. 

And she has sought her silent bower ; 
How lonely now it seems ! 

For gone for aye the favourite flower, 
And perished her young dreams 

POR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
STANZAS. 

My weary heart '—Joy, wake again, 
Within its deep and still recess, 

The thrill which thy delusive strain 
Can pour upon its loneliness ! 

Wake there the throb of young delight— 
rhe holy extacies, which dwell, 

Lit by the spirit’s golden light, 
Gems of the soul’s young treasure-cell. 


Give me the dreams which once could bless 
The glory of life’s morning hours ; 

And make this dreary wilderness 
Once more a thoroughfare of flowers ; 


When but the sense of life and air 
Shed in the soul a heavenly ray, 
Ere the ‘‘snow-cloud of cold despair” 
Had gathered o’er my lonely way! 


? My weary heart !—how on its shrine 
Fate’s dim and faded offerings lie ; 
Prompting the spirit to repine, 
While all its aching chords reply! 
How many hopes have stirred its strings !— 
{ Ambition—love—oh! what are they ? 
Gone—with earth's many-withered things, 
As the stars sink in gloom away ! 





Now, as I gaze upon the gloom 
Of early life’s untroubled sky, 
I feel a pang that passeth show, 
Touching my heart; and in mine eye, 
Tears, like the drops of April-cloud, 
A freshening influence seem to shed 
Upon that warm and sweet domain, 
O’er which time’s murmuring wave hath 5 
sped. 
False dreams! they ne’er will bless again! 





FROM THE BOSTON SENTINEL. 


EDWARD COATE PINKNEY. 


“ And they laid him in the earth, and pressed the 
green turf down wpon bis manly beauty, and the 





the dead.” 


“ He was not of your order.” 


> And let them weep—and let them mourn— 
Weep till the lava-drop appears ; 

Weep till their tears to blood shall turn— 
Weep till their blood shall turn to tears ! 


And let them mourn—mourn till the hue 
Of grief shall tincture every vein ; 

Mourn till her sad, wild spectral crew 
Permit joy's torch to blaze again 
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enemes of the living came together and wept over » 


LOOOPEPOOOPP mPO PD DO DOE 


Mourn till the brow of manhood wears 
The brilliance of its early day; 

Mourn till the heart of manhood bears 
Its first, last smile—its childhood ray‘ 


Mourn till the mind of boyhood can 
Feel, as in after years it must, 

The cares that mark the life of man— 
The spirit’s blight—the feeling’s rust‘ 

What boots it? Him ye mourn is dead 
His flight is far beyond your ken; 

In life he did not with you tread— 
In death profane him not, ye men! 


His spirit’s plume was wild and free— 
The eagle creeps not, may not bend 
From his high flaming destiny, 
To call each butterfly his friend 


The nightingale may fail to charm 
With her sweet strainthe tough-eared ba! 
But fine-strung hearts will feel, and burn 
With joy no less, because of that. 


Then peace to Pinkney !—traces still 
Of his bright track move on to fame : 

Some gems, whose brilliancy doth fill 
The mind with light, adorn his name 


IMPROMPTU, 
ON BEING PRESENTED, BY A LADY, WITH + 
SMALL STONE HEART 
Take back, dear girl, this cold return, 
For passion warm and true as mine: 
A heart of stone, from thee, I spurn, 
For heart so cold can ne'er be heart of thin 
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